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What Do We Mean by “Integrated School 
Improvement-Community Development”? 

By this mouthful of a term, we mean more than a partnership between 
a school and some element within the surrounding locale. We do mean 
a partnership — but one that direcdy benefits both the school and the 
community. When the members of such a partnership set their goals, 
they look at both sides of this equation. Most strategies for joint school- 
community development fit into one of three major categories identified 
by rural education expert Bruce A. Miller. 1 His three categories serve as 
the organizing principle for the “nuts and bolts” chapters of this guide: 

The school as a community center involves rural schools serving “as both 
a resource for lifelong learning and as a vehicle for the delivery of a wide 
range of services” (p. 5). Activities include such things as making school 
facilities available to local residents for events after school hours, or 
starting adult education classes or a community health clinic on the 
school grounds. 

The community as curriculum puts students into the community to perform 
services that are linked to students academic work, or to help document 
local history and culture. This approach, Miller says, emphasizes “the study 
of community in all its various dimensions” (p. 6). , t 

School-based enterprise “places a major emphasis on developing entrepre- 
neurial skills whereby students not only identify potential service needs 
in their rural communities, but actually establish a business to address 
those needs” (p. 6). Students learn valuable business skills, the community 
obtains needed products or services, and the local economy gets a boost. ' 
School-based enterprise also includes other school-to-work initiatives. 
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1. Introduction 



Purpose of the guide. 

This resource guide is designed to help rural schools and commun- 
ities to learn ways of supporting each other so that both can thrive. 
By working together, schools and their surrounding locales can. . . 

• improve student motivation and achievement, 

• strengthen the bond between students and the communities in 
which they live, 

• build students’ capacity to be good citizens as well as good 
workers, and 

• strengthen community resources, both social and physical. 

Who it’s for. 

Thriving Together is intended to help people from rural schools and 
communities who want to help themselves. You may be a teacher or 
principal, a parent or small business owner, a school board member, 
even a student. Whatever your role or position, if you possess. . . 

• an understanding that rural schools and rural communities need 
each other in order to thrive, 

• a sense that your neighbors might be willing to try some new 
things in order to get ahead, 

• a sense that students, when properly challenged, can accomplish 
a lot more than most folks think, and 

• the willingness to work long and hard and to be patient in 
expecting results. . . 

. . .then this guide is for you. 

Its contents. 

This guide attempts to give you the background information and 
basic tools you need to get started with a joint school-community 
development effort. Chapters address: 

• why such efforts are worthwhile, how they can strengthen 
both school and community, and whether your area needs a 

) development project (Chapter 2, Why Bother?), 

\ 
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• some of the basic resources and characteristics communities need 
to succeed in this work, with an informal inventory of your school 
and community’s readiness (Chapter 3, What It Takes), 

• ways of using collaborative tools to improve your projects odds 
of success (Chapter 4, A Team Approach to Making Things 
Happen), 

• types of projects that have been successful, with ideas and 
information you can adapt to fit local needs (Chapters 5-7, 

Nuts and Bolts), 

• issues and concerns you’ll likely need to address (Chapter 8, 
Cautions and Concerns), and 

• people, organizations, materials, and Internet sites that can help 
you in your efforts (Chapter 9, Resources). 

Overall, the guide offers four things: motivation, ideas, planning 
tools, and links to other resources. If you’re starting from scratch, 
you may need all these items. If you’ve been at this for awhile, you 
may need only a new idea or two, or a few names and phone num- 
bers. The guide is organized so that users can easily dip in and out, 
or move step-by-step through the entire process. Materials 
include.. . 

• background narrative, helpful in familiarizing yourself with new 
concepts and terms, and in bolstering your “pitch” to other key 
players in the community, 

•fact sheets, with statistics and other research-based information 
that can support your cause, 

• planning tools, from project ideas to checklists to sample forms 
and procedures, 

• real-world examples, to help bring abstract ideas to life, 

• references for further reading, and 

• resources, organizations and individuals who can offer help 
or materials. < ■ 
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its philosophy. 

The material in this guide reflects a particular set of basic beliefs. 
These beliefs, which have to do with the nature of learning, of 
community, of collaboration, and of change, are summarized below. 



its context. 

This guide is a companion to another resource guide, Creating 
Collaborative Action Teams: Working Together for Student Success. 






Statement of Beliefs about Effective School-Community Development Projects 



Learning is an active, not a passive, process. 

Students learn best when they are engaged in 
solving problems that are meaningful to them, 
and when they have opportunities to talk about, 
and reflect on, what they are learning. 

The purpose of schooling is to help students find 
productive roles as citizens within their local 
community, as well as members of the workforce. 

One of the biggest problems we face today is that 
young people have been separated from the tasks 
and relationships that give purpose to adult lives. 
School, family, and community must work together 
to mend these broken links. 

While many schools and communities share some 
common characteristics, every place is unique. 

Local problems require local solutions, and those 



solutions must reflea local values and have broad 
community support. 

A community is not a community if it cannot 
embrace all of its members. Factions and groups 
must learn that they can work together for common 
good without sacrificing their identity or integrity. 

Though working as a group can seem slower and 
more cumbersome than just pitching in there and 
getting things done, a collaborative effort is almost 
always stronger and more enduring. There are tools 
and processes that can make working as a group less 
frustrating and more effective. 

Change, when you’re working toward it, is excru- 
ciatingly slow. But if you sit back and wait for 
change to happen to you, it often comes swiftly, 
and in ways you never imagined or wanted. 
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Both have been developed through a project at the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL), which provides 
services and materials to educators in Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 



The project focuses on strategies for collaborative work that can 
help school-community partnerships to make significant, long-term 
contributions to both community and school. SEDL has worked 
with a number of school sites — rural, urban, and suburban — to 
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establish Collaborative Action Teams composed of school staff, par- 
ents, students, and community members. The two resource guides 
draw from SEDTs experience with these local sites, as well as from 
the literature on collaboration and school-community partnerships. 

The Creating Collaborative Action Teams Guide is designed for use 
by all schools; it focuses entirely on the collaborative process and 
ways of making it work effectively. This guide, aimed specifically 
at rural schools and communities, draws some of its material from 
the broader resource guide. But it also includes a focus on specific 
project approaches that have helped rural schools and communities 
to cope with problems common in rural areas. Although Thriving 
Together contains material that can be used by almost any school, 
it is based on the presumption that there are differences in the 
strengths, weaknesses, challenges, and opportunities with which 
rural and urban schools and communities must cope. 

The developers of this resource guide believe that the future of rural 
schools is inextricably linked to the future of their surrounding 
communities. In many ways, perhaps, rural areas are fortunate that 
their interdependence is so clearly visible. For in the larger scheme 
of things, all schools must look to the community to help students 
emerge as good citizens. As the visionary educator Joseph K. Hart 
stated back in 1924, 

The democratic problem in education is not primarily a 
problem of training children:. It is a problem of making a 
community in which children cannot help growing up to 
be democratic, intelligent, disciplined to freedom, rever- 
ent of the goods of life and eager to share in the tasks of 
the age. A school cannot produce this result; nothing but 
a community can do so. (p. 22) 2 
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2 Quoted in Edwin C. Nelson, “Community/school revitalization: Joining rural schools and 
towns together to empower young people and enhance their sense of belonging.” Small Town, 
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Just the Facts: Conflictmg Goals for Rural Students 

A study analyzing data from High School and Beyond found that “rural 
youth were more likely to leave their hometowns than metropolitan youth” 

(p. 134). 3 A 1995 study “found that conflict over whether to stay or move was 
greater among rural as compared to nonrural adolescents. According to [this] 
data, rural youth felt more empty and angry about their futures” (p. 151). 4 

“Conventional wisdom asserts that a major advantage of rural settings is 
the value of highly personal relationships with family, the land, community 
values and traditions. Yet, factors associated with such community ties — 
community leadership, stewardship, family connections, civic affairs, social 
responsibility, voluntary service, close friendships, and other community 
contributions — all ranked in the bottom half of factors considered important 
for successful adulthood. Not only was this true among the ideals of the 
majority of rural young adults which were surveyed, but also for the expecta- 
tions of more seasoned, mature parents and teachers. It would appear that 
personal career and economic success overshadowed more selfless concern for 
the common benefit of the community. Civic mindedness does not stand 
out as central to the American dream’. . . 

“Rural communities concerned with long-term sustainability and survival 

see youth as their future. Yet, the importance of community leadership and S 

activism, interpersonal connectedness, and stewardship of place are not — * 

attributes to which rural youth are expected to, nor do they, aspire. While 

a premium is placed upon personal character, it is not being invested in the 

local community” (pp. 139- 140). 5 
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3 Joyce Lev, Steven Nelson, and Svedana Beltyukova, “Congruence of aspirations of rural youth 
with expectations held by parents and school staff.” Citing Pollard, O’Hare, and Berg (1990). 



Journal of Research in Rural Education , Winter 1996, pp. 133-141. 

4 Craig B. Howley, Hobart L. Harmon, and Gregory D. Leopold, “Rural scholars or bright 
rednecks? Aspirations for a sense of place among rural youth in Appalachia.” Journal of 

Research in Rural Education , Winter 1 996, p. 151. ' 

5 Joyce Ley et al., pp. 139-140. f) 
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Given everything that’s already on your plate, why should you take 
up your valuable time with yet another project? And why should 
your neighbors and colleagues pay attention when you try to get 
them involved? To help decide how seriously your school and com- 
munity need a change, read the paragraphs below or skip to the 
checklists on pages 12 and 13. 

The need for rura3 deveSopment- 

In many rural areas, both communities and schools are under 
threat. For many country towns and villages, changes in agriculture, 
business, technology, and society have decimated the local economy 
and eroded the social cohesiveness that once characterized rural life. 
Farming and ranching are dominated by agribusiness enterprises. 
Manufacturing and industry keep moving to other countries. Rural 
residents must look to larger towns and cities for their livelihoods, 
moving away altogether or commuting long distances to work. 

Most newcomers to the area are commuters, too, or retirees. Retired 
persons, living on fixed incomes, often tend to be frugal in their 
spending and reluctant to support bond initiatives or tax increases. 
And people who work in the city tend to spend their money in the 
city. The boom in mail order and Internet sales doesn’t help, either. 
One by one, the little shops on Main Street close their doors, 
unable to compete with the big discount stores, suburban shopping 
m alls , and dot.com enterprises. 

Another problem faced by many rural communities is the degrada- 
tion of the local environment, due to big companies or big cities 
that look to the countryside either as a cheap and easy source of 
things they need — water, minerals, room to grow — or as a garbage 
dump. As rural expert Bruce A. Miller points out, 

Rural America has become the dumping ground for the 
i waste products of urban core areas. With the decline in 

extractive industries, the quality of the environment may 
be one ‘pf the last marketable resources available in many 
rural communities, (p. 100) 6 

i -J 

' 2 - 13 

© 6 Bruce A. Miller, “Rural distress and survival: The school and the importance of community. 

Journal of Research in Rural Education, Fall 1993, pp. 84-103. 
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Rural schools in turn suffer from the drain of dollars and people. 

As the remaining residents loosen their ties to the local community, 
support for the school — once a center of daily life in many locales — 
erodes even further. Many rural districts lack the resources to main- 
tain school buildings, much less to offer competitive teacher salaries 
or support instructional reforms. At the same time, rural schools 
must address the issues that face educational systems across the 
nation: how to strengthen student achievement, how to work 
effectively with diverse student populations, how to engage students 
whose connections to the values and responsibilities of human 
citizenship seem ever-more tenuous. 



What school-community partnerships have to offer. 

Integrated school-community projects benefit the community 
in many ways. They can stimulate the local economy, through 
entrepreneurial activities that generate income and encourage resi- 
dents to shop at home. They can help make the community a more 
appealing place to live, by providing needed services, improving the 
local environment, and offering quality education. And they can 
strengthen the bonds of community, encouraging residents to take 
part, and take pride, in local culture and history. 

Schools benefit in equal measure. Rural schools gain resources, 
direcdy through community contributions of time, expertise, or 
funds, and indirecdy, through a strengthened local economy and 
broader support for educational initiatives. Schools develop an 
academic program that is rooted in principles of effective teaching 
and learning; students learn experiendally and are able to see the 
connections between their academic subjects and the world around 
them. Perhaps most important, schools develop ways of coping 
with “the single most important problem that American society 
faces in its effort to educate children”: 
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Young people [have] become segregated from the struc- 
ture of responsibilities and rewards of the productive 
adult society. As a result, children and adolescents face 
historically unprecedented challenges in finding a sense of 
purpose in their schooling tasks and a sense of connection 
with adult roles of authority and responsibility, (pp.129- 
130) 7 

Education that links school and community can restore students’ 
sense of purpose, by helping them to become effective community 
members as well as productive workers. A central element of this 
approach is attention to place. By looking to, and at, the local com- 
munity — recognizing “the strength of places and cultures that have 
usually been identified by their putative weaknesses” 8 — students 
gain a better understanding of their roles and responsibilities in 
family, community, and society. As Jack Shelton, founder of the 
PACERS Small Schools Cooperative, puts it: 

In schools not connected to place, kids don’t have a role 
and they’re anonymous; the teachers are anonymous; the 
places are anonymous. I don’t believe morality is a function 
of anonymity, (p. 28) 9 
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T.B. Hoffer and James S. Colemen, “Changing families and communities: Implications for 
schools.” 89th Yearbook, Part 2, pp. 118-134. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990. 

8 Toni Haas and Robin Lambert, “To establish the bonds of common purpose and mutual 
enjoyment.” Phi Delta Kappan, October 1995, p. 142. 

9 “A life connected to community: An interview with Jack Shelton.” The Active Learner , Winter 
2000, pp. 24-29. 
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Community Bssues Checklist 

For each item, use the scale below to note how big a problem it 
seems in your area; use the blank lines to list other problems, and 
rank them as well. 

1 = None 2 = Minor 3 = Pretty Big 4 = Huge 



1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 



3 4 Industries moving, taking jobs with them. 

3 4 Fewer and fewer jobs that pay a decent wage. 

3 4 More people working two jobs to make ends meet. 
3 4 Residents forced to move away to find work. 

3 4 More people having to commute long distances. 

3 4 Local businesses struggling for customers. 

3 4 Local businesses forced to close. 

3 4 Products and services not available locally. 

3 4 Traffic congestion and safety problems. 

3 4 Increasing air pollution. 

3 4 Dwindling water supply or poor water quality. 

3 4 Countryside getting torn up. 

3 4 Hazardous wastes dumped nearby. 

3 4 Community landmarks decaying or disappearing. 

3 4 Declining interest in community events. 

3 4 Fewer people concerned about their neighbors. 

3 4 Fewer people stepping up as community leaders. 

3 4 People losing touch with local history/culture. 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



Now complete the school issues checklist (next page). 
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School Issues Checklist 

For each item, note how big a problem it seems in your schools; use 
the blank lines to list and rank other problems. 

1 = None 2 = Minor 3 = Pretty Big 4 = Huge 



1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 



4 Schools unable to meet state mandates. 

4 Student achievement not what it should be. 

4 Schools threatened with consolidation. 

4 Schools limited in the courses they can offer. 

4 School buildings in disrepair. 

4 Schools unable to keep up with new technology. 

4 Difficulty passing school bonds or tax increases. 

4 School salaries below the state average. 

4 Difficulty keeping good administrators. 

4 Difficulty keeping good teachers. 

4 Teachers losing their motivation for teaching. 

4 Declining community support for school events. 

4 Parents not involved in their kids’ schooling. 

4 Conflicts between school and community factions. 
4 Greater numbers of troubled students. 

4 Students less motivated to learn. 

4 Student behavior problems increasing. 

4 

4 

4 



If you marked any item as “pretty big” or “huge,” take a minute to 
compare this list with the community issues checklist. Do problems 
on one list link to problems on the other? School-community part- 
nerships can help to address problems on both checklists. 
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“You drop a pebhie 5n the water aired it rippies ouf’^The case of Baimorhea 

« 



Baimorhea, Texas (pop. 855) is a rural community 
in far west Texas. The nearest town of any size, the 
county seat of Pecos (pop. 1 1,852), is thirty miles 
away; to reach anything resembling a city, residents 
must drive to Odessa, nearly a hundred miles dis- 
tant. Balmorhea’s roots go deep into Texas history. 
Indian tribes were irrigating crops from nearby 
springs when the first Spanish explorers came 
through in 1583. Since the late 1800s the town, 
whose population is predominandy Hispanic, has 
witnessed both booms and busts. In recent decades, 
however, Baimorhea has struggled economically, as 
has the rest of the county; countywide, the average 
weekly wage is just over $300. 

The school system has suffered, too. The district is 
poor, as are most students, with nearly 70 percent 
on free or reduced lunch. A single school serves all 
students, K-12. As recendy as 1993, scores on the 
state-mandated Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS) hovered around the 20th percentile. But 
now, says assistant principal Michael Barrandey, 
average TAAS scores are in the 80s and still rising. 
Why the turnaround? A great deal of the credit, 
Barrandey reports, belongs to joint school-commu- 
nity development. 

It all began in 1994, when Barrandey, at his super- 
intendent s suggestion, attended a service learning 
workshop. The workshop in turn led to a $5,000 
grant, which the district used to purchase supplies 
for the local EMS service and to plant trees in a 
deteriorating downtown park. These modest 
activities sparked a sense of possibility — and 
responsibility — that grows stronger each year. 

Today school, city, and county government work 
together on community improvement efforts. 

The town also now boasts a school-based communi- 
ty health clinic, which students help operate; a 
school-operated weather station that provides data 
for area farmers and ranchers; and a technology 



program through which students help community 
residents and businesses, repairing computer systems 
and providing guidance in their operation. Plans are 
underway for students to wire the school building 
for fiber optics. The school is also creating a parent 
involvement center that offers an adult GED 
program and training in technology use. 

And the benefits of all these efforts? In addition to 
dramatic increases in TAAS scores, Barrandey notes, 
the school has seen growth in the percentage of 
students who go on to college, and in the number 
of adults getting their GEDs. And almost half the 
teaching staff is now “homegrown.” 

In spite of such success, Baimorhea has faced prob- 
lems that confront many change efforts. “Its hard 
for people to accept change,” Barrandey explains. 

A couple of long-time teachers decided to retire 
rather than adapt to new community-based learning 
strategies. And, he says, problems arise due to the 
factionalism common in small towns. “There are 
still people who say, ‘I don’t want to get involved 
because I don’t like so-and-so.’ The difference is, 
with so much support, now it makes them look 
bad when they don’t participate.” 

According to Barrandey, struggling communities 
don’t need miracles in order to succeed. “You have 
to think out of the box,” he says, and most small 
towns will need some help. In Baimorhea, the 
Region 18 Education Service Center provided early 
guidance. The health clinic operates in cooperation 
with Texas Tech University. But help is usually 
available for those who persist, he observes, and 
“sometimes it just takes a phone call.” The main 
thing, says Barrandey, is that residents — school 
staff not the least among them — must step up and 
take responsibility for making change happen. In 
Baimorhea, he says, “when people say somebody 
needs to do something,’ somebody does something.” 



